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CERTITUDE. 

THAT there are truths which are proof against scepticism, 
is a view widely entertained. Not only are mathe- 
matical axioms to be recognized as such ; there are principles 
that refer to the nature of the mind, and the constitution 
of the universe in general, which are regarded as necessary 
beliefs. Passages to this effect from Reid, or Pere Buffier, or 
Dr. McCosh need scarcely be quoted. Cardinal Newman holds 
that indefectible certitude is possible, and that in the interest 
of true religion "we need something higher than a balance of 
arguments." Professor Caird also seems to be upholding the 
view that we are under necessity to construe the actual world 
in certain ways, when he says in the Introduction to his 
Critical Philosophy of Kant that "there are principles which 
scepticism does not and cannot assail"; or, similarly, that 
" scepticism ends in disclosing a fundamental belief, in relation 
to which it is impossible to be sceptical." 

On the other hand, many thinkers might be cited to whom 
such confidence appears baseless. Hume held that in regard to 
matters of fact intuitive 6r demonstrated certainty is impossible. 
Bishop Butler's well-known maxim is that Probability is the 
guide of life. And the common doctrine of logicians, that the 
inductions of science do not pass beyond probability, has for its 
consequence a view regarding all matters of fact, which in 
important respects, resembles that of Hume. How far, then, 
have we certainty in knowledge ? How far are we restricted to 
probability ? A solution of this problem would be of value as 
a contribution to Logic, or the Psychology of man's rational 
nature. 

We shall first of all examine some of the commonly accepted 
certainties, with a view to testing their claims. One of the 
primary assurances is that which each man has of his own 
existence. The name of Descartes is so intimately associated 
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with the enunciation of this certainty, that, for our present 
purpose, it is best to institute a critical examination of his 
arguments. Descartes professed to have sounded the possi- 
bilities of doubt : he doubted the reports of the senses, the 
existence of external things, the validity of his most careful 
reasonings, even mathematical demonstrations. But he touched 
the rock of certainty in the assurance of his own existence. 
Cogito, ergo sum. He who should doubt his existence, would 
thereby prove it. Descartes set out to search for an Archi- 
medean point, and he believed that he had found it. 

This certainty of Descartes has been allowed with great 
unanimity. Not only does it seem impossible to move a step 
unless so much is granted ; the most thorough scepticism seems 
unable to forbid the concession. "It is," says Mr. Huxley 
(Hume, p. 55) "a clear result of the investigation started by 
Descartes, that there is one thing of which no doubt can be 
entertained, and that is the momentary consciousness we call a 
present thought or feeling." Yet this certainty must be care- 
fully examined, for the case may be regarded as crucial. 

It is to be noticed that it is in the form of a judgment. It 
is the more important to point this out, for Mr. Huxley's words, 
quoted above, are somewhat ambiguous. A momentary feeling 
has in itself neither certainty nor doubt. There must be two 
conscious elements brought into relation to each other, or, in 
short, there must be a judgment. Descartes had the present 
consciousness, and he attributed to it existence. 

But was Descartes entitled to certainty in this judgment ? 
He attributes Being to his thought, but what is Being ? Has 
this category, thus attributed, been defined and made clear to 
the mind ? It is requisite that it should be so defined, before it 
can with absolute certainty be affirmed of anything. But 
further, suppose it is clearly defined, is it applicable to the 
real ? Being seems to be a vanishing line across time. Time 
devours its children as they are born. "There is no Being," 
said Heraclitus, "all things are becoming." May there not be 
some truth in this which we had not originally taken into 
account ? The notion of Being, as applied to the actual, had 
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falsity in it as well as truth. Shall we then try this new 
category of ' Becoming ' ? But the becoming may not be a 
mere change ; it may be an evolution. We find we are a 
considerable way from a knowledge that is absolutely certain. 

The difficulties are enormously increased, if we turn our 
attention to the Ego. "I am sure of my existence." What is 
the "I" to which existence is thus confidently attributed? 
Usually he who makes this affirmation means that the individual 
he is a hard, not-to-be-dissipated lump of fact in the universe. 
But it is one of the most serious problems for Science or 
Philosophy to say what the Ego is. And until we know what 
it is, how shall we affirm its existence ? It would not be to it 
that our affirmations would apply. Probably indeed we are 
referring them to what is only a phantasm of our brains. It is 
unnecessary to criticise at length the somewhat petulant asser- 
tion, that we are sure that at least something is. 

It thus appears that even this primary certainty is not 
absolute. Even the existence of the Ego is hypothetical. An 
Archimedean point is not easily found. In truth, the proposi- 
tion of Descartes seems to acquire its appearance of certainty, 
just in so far as it is analytical. He denied that it was an 
analytical proposition ; but possibly he was more completely 
deluded by traditional notions than he was himself aware. In 
the concept of thinking, as he entertained it, was not the 
existence of an Ego given ? Was it not for him an assumption, 
which he never questioned, that thought was an attribute of a 
thinking thing ? Accordingly, since he construed his experience 
as that of thought, he found necessarily that he had existence. 
To construe his experience thus was, however, to make assump- 
tions with too great facility. 

The sense of personal identity seems to many to be an 
irresistible belief; but this 'sense' can be readily seen to be 
of the nature of a hypothesis. To those who have studied 
Psychology, it can show little of the character of an infallible 
certainty. We identify ourselves with the past by virtue of 
memory. The past self, with which our present is identical, 
is a past of concrete experiences, emotions, and ideas, and these 
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are united to our present by the bond of memory, the memory 
being accompanied by certain emotions. It is the present 
content of consciousness, which we interpret as the experience 
of a self that has been identical throughout changes. But the 
deceptiveness of memory is familiar to us all. The emotions 
that go with it give no infallible sign. Much of the past is 
omitted ; something is added ; and the complexion of the whole 
is changed. It is not quite our actual self with which we 
identify ourselves. It is our past, as altered and colored by 
memory. Moreover, grosser illusions as to personal identity 
are common. The insane man is convinced of his identity 
with Washington, or Shakespeare, or even with the Almighty. 
We need not inquire further into the nature of identity; we 
see the assumptions on which it is based. It is a judgment 
regarding the present content of consciousness, and one that 
may be erroneous. 

But, it may be urged, men are endowed with a large number 
of intuitions, self-evident truths, laws of thought. Have we 
not in these a knowledge that can lay claim to certainty ? 
Let us examine those intuitions as they have reference to 
real existence. Among such the intuition of space is usually 
ranked, and this instance is typical. It is meant that the soul 
directly sees space, or that it has a priori a notion of space, 
which corresponds to the actual space. Such an intuition is 
said to have necessity for thought. Yet it is assuming much 
to say that this conception is necessary. And even if it 
has a certain necessity, the necessity may be, so to speak, 
accidental. In order to walk we must use certain muscles, 
but other animals have other modes of locomotion. Space 
may be a necessity of our thinking, but this may be due to 
human peculiarities. But to prove that space has necessity, 
either of the first or second degree, is to know the constitution 
of our minds with a clearness and completeness of insight, 
to which as yet we can lay no claim. 

But suppose it were, as Kant suggested, a necessity for 
all finite thinkers, and suppose we were certain of this, could 
we be certain of anything further ? Are we obliged to regard 
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space as actual ? When such thinkers as Kant, or Lotze, have 
felt themselves forced to the view that space is ideal, we should 
hesitate to infer its actuality from the presence of the idea 
in our minds. If we say that mind is non-spatial, we have 
passed the primitive stage of thought which gives a spatial 
character to everything. It may be that the objectivity of 
space should be eliminated altogether. It may be, after all, 
that we should regard this idea as an effort to render intelligible 
to ourselves the universe; and it may be, we should regard it 
as a mistake. 

In short, those who contend for intuitions should recognize, 
first, that they are constructing a theory of the mind which 
is itself problematical; and, further, that were their theory 
established, they would still have the task of showing that 
such intuitions have objective applications. 

If, in such a case as we have considered, certainty has not 
been found, we need not look for it in the laws of the particular 
sciences. These, or some of them, are in current language 
spoken of as absolutely certain, but a little reflection shows 
that they are hypotheses, which further experience may show 
to be untenable. Yet this question is not to be confounded 
with the question as to the place of certainty within the domain 
of a particular observational science. Wundt, in his Logik, 
discusses the criteria of certainty, and shows that that is certain 
which in the course of advancing experience does not admit 
of correction. The proof of such certainties can be put in 
the form of a disjunctive syllogism. Thus, either the earth 
moves round the sun, or the sun moves round the earth. The 
latter supposition is impossible. Therefore the earth moves 
round the sun. The certainty in such a case seems to be 
absolute. Yet it is unnecessary to show that it depends on 
a number of assumptions as to space and motion. It is a 
hypothetical certainty. 

We seem justified in concluding that our judgments, so far 
as they refer to reality, are not possessed of absolute certainty. 
We are trying to interpret the universe, but we often fail to 
catch its meaning ; and a long experience of mistakes has 
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taught us to be wary in affirming that in anything we have 
the perfect truth, and that nature has spoken the last word to 
us, that last word which may give a new meaning to the whole 
context. Our knowledge consists of more or less tentative 
hypotheses. Probability is the guide of our lives. Absolute 
knowledge is not our assured possession. We must still be 
wooers of truth. 

This account of knowledge must in the meantime be held 
provisionally. Hypothetical certainties have been referred to. 
There are various classes of certainties which may be so 
designated, and the nature and bearing of these must be 
investigated, especially since their relation to our knowledge 
of the actual world is often so grievously misunderstood. 
Prominent among them are the truths of mathematics. The 
laws of thought afford another illustration. We shall begin 
with the latter. 

According to the law of Identity we must affirm A to be A ; 
according to the law of non-contradiction we cannot think A to 
be not A. There is necessity laid upon our thinking ; we have 
reached absolute certainty. Yet the nature of this certainty 
must be carefully observed. It is not said that we must always 
think thus. It is not said that this is a law of the mind. As 
soon as we venture to say what a law is, and what the mind is, 
we are involved in questions of infinite complexity. Neither is 
it said that the real world, independent of mind, has this as its 
fundamental principle. Descartes thought it possible, that a 
demon might be misleading him in what seemed most certain, 
and though our fears may not take this shape, we need at least 
to be chary in handling the relation of the subjective to the 
objective. What is meant by these 'laws' is, that when, at 
this present moment, A and not- A are before me, I am unable 
consciously to interchange them. 

Have the laws thus explained any limit to their application ? 
Aristotle regarded them as holding in their original form absolute 
sway over all thought, and in a sense this is true. An idea 
cannot take its negative to itself. In deductions from a 
hypothesis, that only which logically accords with it, can be 
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admitted. A theory is overthrown, so soon as any fact out of 
harmony with it is accepted. These principles seem to be sure 
guides, whatever may be the object matter of thought, and 
whatever the stage of thought we have reached. 

But it is not to be supposed that these are the only laws of 
thought, or that they have any special sanctions attaching to 
them. Even Aristotle did not recognize all the distinctions, 
gradations, evolutions of thought. The Hegelian way of viewing 
the nature of thought is important in this among other respects, 
that it emphasizes the difference of categories. According to 
it, while there is one thought in all things, this thought is 
protean. There is not one category only ; there is a scale of 
categories. There is one law of thought, and yet it would 
be equally true to say, that there is an indefinite number of 
laws of thought. Being belongs to one plane of thought, the 
lowest ; but there are higher planes represented by such con- 
ceptions as substance, cause, organism. 

It would then be legitimate to say that, so long as we keep 
to the category of Being, we are bound by the laws of non- 
contradiction. But it is only so long as we keep to this 
category. Not that this law is violated ; it is simply unable to 
express the procedure of thought, when it passes to higher 
relations. Being stands in abstract opposition to nothing : 
A is not non-A. Let the world, however, be recognized as a 
world of individual things, one thing is the negation of another. 
Yet the negation may be of a much less definite kind. The 
two things which refuse to surrender their individuality may 
yet be essentially the same. This oak-tree is not that oak-tree, 
but unless the identities of the two are recognized the surface 
of the facts has scarcely been touched. The negative is not a 
sheer negative. The relation is that of similarity, or it is one 
still closer. It is no longer, A is not non-A. The essence of 
A and non-A is one ; and the thought which perceives this 
relation is a new thought, or has a new law. 

Similarly the treatment of space by mathematical science 
involves the recognition of specific laws. The law of non- 
contradiction still holds : a triangle cannot be thought to be a 
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square. But when the relation of the angles of the triangle to 
the length of the sides has to be determined, the law of non- 
contradiction is comparatively irrelevant. Thought has a new 
method for its new subject. Different from all these, and each 
possessing a law of its own, are the conceptions of substance, 
and causality, and spirit. 

In each of these cases the laws of thought are on the same 
footing, and possess the same necessity, as the primary ' laws 
of thought.' The axioms of mathematics, and all the deductions 
from them, are as necessary to thought as the laws of Identity 
and Contradiction. In at least part of the system of Spinoza 
may be seen the necessity laid upon us when we touch the 
conception of Substance. Thus each conception has a law of 
its own. The laws of identity and non-contradiction are the 
logical methods we follow when we use the conception of Being. 
Each other conception that we employ has a method of its 
own. So that we have other certainties than the so-called 
'laws of thought.' These are simply the mind's employment 
of one conception. It has other certainties, as it has other 
conceptions. 

Further, the relation of these necessities of thought to the 
actual world is, in all cases, of the same kind. The laws of 
identity and non-contradiction obtain, so long as we hold to the 
conception of Being. And it is a necessary corollary to this to 
say that if there is a reality answering to the conception, it is 
governed by these laws of thought. And it may also be said, 
that a world to which none of our conceptions apply, is for us 
a nonentity. But this is not to say that Being is a true 
category, that is, a counterpart of the actual universe. In 
fact, as we have already seen, it is unable to represent the 
reality, and as usually employed, has in it an element of false 
hood. 

Mathematics also is an ideal construction. It starts from an 
assumption. There may be tridimensional space ; and if there 
is, it is a space governed by the principles of geometry. But 
the existence of geometry does not prove the objectivity of 
space. 
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The mathematician has often bemocked the metaphysician, 
who spins theories out of his brain, and he has pointed with 
pride to the solid fabric of his own science. Yet his science 
has no superior solidity ; it may prove to be only a projection 
of his mind. It has not the dignity of a science of observation. 
The metaphysician is the sane man who wishes to satisfy 
himself whether this specious fabric may not be after all a vast 
cobweb of the mathematician's brain. Given the idea of space, 
the science of geometry follows. But of the reality of space 
geometry has nothing to say. Such criticisms on the mathe- 
matical sciences have often been made before, and it would be 
less necessary to repeat them, were it not that such an axiom 
as " The whole is greater than its part " is pointed to as an 
instance of irresistible certainty. The axiom is necessary when 
once the idea of quantity is introduced, and if the universe is 
to be construed quantitatively, it is true of it that any whole in 
it is greater than its part. But is the universe to be construed 
quantitatively ? 

In regard to substance, Spinoza showed what may be, by 
a rigorous logic, deduced from the conception. But he simply 
assumed the conception. It never occurred to him that it 
might be simply a subjective idea, which advancing science 
and philosophy might dissipate. His 'Substance' was an 
idolum fori, if ever there was one. 

That this is the nature of the necessities of our thinking, 
it is well to remember, in view of certain current refutations 
of scepticism. Professor Caird, in the passage already referred 
to, writes thus: "If I say that all I know is appearance, and 
that I do not, and cannot know the reality which is beyond 
appearance, I must have some positive reason for the distinction 
which I make between appearance and reality. . . . The last 
work of Scepticism is to disclose the basis of truth on which 
it must rest." But doubt is scarcely to be exorcised by such 
an appeal. If the sceptic uses such a term as appearance, the 
correlative reality may be implied, and it is further possible 
that there is implied a power of distinguishing between the 
two. But what if the sceptic is doubtful of the claims of 
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these terms? It will still be said that such doubt implies a 
new criterium. But the implication is of another sort. It 
may be that the sceptic must as a matter of fact go on 
exercising his faculty of thought, and it may be that to think 
is to apply such categories as Being, Substance, Space, and 
the rest. But this implies no Archimedean point of certainty. 
All the categories available may prove useless. The organism 
inevitably reacts on its environment, with the hope of using it; 
but its environment may be rock walls, and it may perish of 
hunger. We go on thinking, but it is claiming a great deal 
to say that this involves of necessity our reaching truth. It 
does not even imply an ineradicable assurance in our own 
minds that the world is thinkable. Lotze, when discussing 
scepticism, argues that scepticism presupposes truth. The 
question whether after all our ideas agree with the reality is, 
he considers, a barren one. Then he comes to the conclusion 
that it is unanswerable, and the supposition of an intelligence 
that should know that its ideas and the facts agree is, he says, 
an . absurd and impossible one. Now it is surely possible to 
conceive an intelligence for which the facts of the whole 
infinite universe are known, for which there is no beyond, 
by whose activity these facts are constituted; and recognizing 
this possibility, we may yet humbly admit that that intelligence 
is not ours, and if we be forced to say that we cannot determine 
whether our ideas and the actual world are in consonance, the 
conclusion may not be barren, but may prove most instructive. 
The nature of knowledge may now in some important respects 
be clearer. All thought is the effort of the mind to explain 
the world. Within the mind the categories are born; they 
come to light as explanations of the world. Not, however, 
as infallible ; they are, from the thought of Being to the 
'laws' of science, gained by induction; and thus they are 
tentative and hypothetical ; and as in the political life of 
nations there have been so many revolutions that men become 
chary of accepting any constitution as final, there may in the 
structure of knowledge be acknowledged a similar want of 
finality. What was regarded as truth has to be contradicted, 
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or merged in a larger truth. This instability of knowledge 
is not lamentable; it is the condition of growth. The spirit 
of denial wills the evil, and seems destructive; yet always 
accomplishes the good. Knowledge advances; it is in process 
of evolution; it is the realization of an ideal. 

Is the assurance of knowledge ever to be reached by us ? 
We approach it, in proportion as we complete the work of 
knowledge. Knowledge is the interpretation of experience. 
As that experience widens, as our senses have fuller revelations, 
and our inward life discloses itself, that scientific interpretation 
becomes more comprehensive and accurate, and there may be 
a growing hope of insight into that rational necessity by which 
things are. Yet our experience is incomplete; it can never 
be complete; how incomplete it is, we cannot know. Absolute 
certitude is impossible. Finality in knowledge is not for finite 
beings. 

Yet, while knowledge sunders itself into certainties of a 
subjective and hypothetical nature, on the one hand, and on 
the other, beliefs in regard to 'facts,' it is necessary to enter 
a protest against certain views of belief which have been 
advocated. It is sometimes said that our knowledge rests 
ultimately on beliefs indeed, but beliefs which are irresistible. 
But it is scarcely necessary at this stage to dwell further on 
the fact that our beliefs are irresistible only when they cannot 
be described as beliefs, but are necessary developments of 
conceptions already held. In other cases they have simply 
the degree of irresistibility which belongs to more or less 
approved inductions. 

A further question that concerns us here is the relation of 
belief to will. In his work on Psychology, Professor James 
claims that Belief and Will are ultimately identical. In each 
case there is attention to something. Professor James regards 
the practical interest as ultimately, in all cases, the primary. 
Such a view seems to ignore the difference between the 
emotional and intellectual interest. In practical life a man 
chooses what is healthy. To the intellect, however, the 
laws of disease are beautiful, as Emerson puts it, as those 
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of health. For our well-being, as capable of pleasure and 

pain, we must make selections in the world; the intellect 

knows no such selections. When, therefore, Professor James 

says a theory to be acceptable must satisfy not only the 

intellect, but also other human interests, he says what is in 

one sense true. A theory of the world must take account 

of all human interests and aspirations as facts ; if true, it 

will also probably satisfy all legitimate human desires. But 

only those that are legitimate; and especially it cannot be 

called upon to satisfy those that owe their origin wholly or 

in part to false views of the world and of life. But this 

at least is true that, in proportion as the intellect develops, 

its theories are decided, not by any inclination or wish of 

men, but by the presence of facts as elements in a scientific 

problem. Whatever may be the genesis of Intellect, it has 

now its own differentiated function, which is distinct from 

that of practical will. And if it fail to comprehend in its 

synthesis all the facts, it is because its vision is weak, and 

has been marred by previous education, not because it has 

made a selection of facts and said, "These being good shall 

be reality to me." The latter alternative is always a possible 

mode of action, but it is to be repented of. 

Walter Smith. 
Lake Forest University. 



